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-ABSTRACT . Bm . * 

Intended as a guide for edpfcatoxs in shared 
decision- making, this report, summarizes the structures, procedures, 
and activities of local action teais in U9 schools , involved » in the" 
National Institute of Education* s Reseafcch fcnd. Development 
Utilization (EDO) program* Local action teams in the- EDO program 
consisted of formal groups of teachers and administrators empowered 
to mpke .decisions on local school improvement using decision- ma Jtifcg 
models based on problem-solving and knowledge -utilization* Ihe guide 
discusses the consequences, organization, procedures, ' &&d leadership 
add communication factors involved in employing local" action .teams* 
To illustrate each of these aspects, the guide .cites examples of x 
successful local action teams in three .of the US schools; a rural . 
northeastern elementary school, an urban southeastern elementary 
school, and a suburban vest Cbast middle school* Included in the 
report's discussion are the benefits and problems of shared 
decision- making, t^e local act^pn team's function, size, 
representation^and tracing, the principalis* role, involvement of . 
non-team faculty, and pft*lem- solving practices* Ihe authors identify 
11 factors contributing to .a local Action team's effectiveness, 
including string leadership, assistance from external facilitators, 
and willingness jbo commit considerable energy to the project* 
(Author/RS) \ * * 
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„ FORWARD V 



_ Biere are wany wavs tp introduce change 4nto schools, and different 

approaches may be more or less appropriate in different contexts* In some 
bases , pressing needs for social reform may necessitate a change in legis- 
lation or a court decision. In other cases, ahange way occur only through 
• * * 

m the developments advocacy groups and conflict* In still other cases , 

... administratively mandated change 'may be the most effective metho'd, particu- 
larly where the changes are relatively simple or are to be introduced uni- 
formly throughout a system. 

This report is about an approach to planned change in schools that 
relies upon collaboration between teachers and administrators and the devel- 
opment jot "consensus about needs and solutions- This approach is not apprqr 
priate in all 'situations , and it has a number of serious drawbacks (including % 
ifiT relatively high, cost in terms of both time and roneyj. However , .as we < 
.studied the curc-iculum improvement efforts of schools involved in one feder- 
ally funded change program, we became convinced that effectively implemented 

. ■ 

•local action teams,* composed of teachers and administrators, could be sig- 

„ ■ ** ■ * 

nificant. factors in achieving positive school change/ 

\ The decision-making processes we observed were in most cases quite differ- 
ent from those that are typically used in schools* For this reason, we felt 
it would be useful to summarize the structures, procedures, and activities of 
the tsprt successful local action teams for the benefit of other teachers and 
afoinistrhtors.. This report, then, is not , intended >as a research report but 
* rather as a practical guide for principalis and t'qtochers who might wish to de- 



velop l^qal action teams, in their -own settings. 



\ 




•PREFACE ' 

* In June of 1976 the National- Institute of Education (NIE) established the 
Research and Development Utilization IRDU) pfogram as a new action-r£sea*ch ef- 
fort In dissemination. - This program was designed to: * , • 

• apply research-based products or ideas to school problems; ^ ^ 

develops problem-solving process , whereby schools Vould 
systematically identify such problems and "select and imple- 
ment new ideas; and 

* • organize a linkage; system , whereb£ national, state, and 

other external resources would be made available to school 
personnel. • • 

The RDU program is unusual among federally funded dissemination strate- 
gies because of its dual conmitnent to tjie dissemination and use of R&D prod- 
ucts an<\ the development of local school capabilities to solve problems through 
the use of externally generated knowledge. Other federal programs have tended 
"to concentrate on either product dissemination or local capacity building, but 
have not concentrated on an ihtegrat^d model for combining the two. The core 
of the RDU strategy was to provide each participating^site, which was either a 
school^pr a district, with assistance in- the fallowing sequence of activities. 

* • 

• identification of a problem or set of problems; 

*- m m examination of alternative solutions to the probl^p, 
focusing particularly oa the products of educational' 
research and development (R&D); 

• selection of a Specific solution *to address the problem; ■ t 

• ' implementation of the ^so^ution; *y 

V evaluation and incorporation of both the solution and the 
problem-solving process. 

1 The service'' delivery system of the RDU program operated through seven 

* "* > ■ 

projects, .each of which; coordinated a network of organizations and individ- 

uals whp wisre involved in Jthe provision of services and information to local 
sch6ols and sch661 districts. As a whole, the seven projects operated in 20 
states and served, over, 30(1 schools or school districts over & three -year pe- 

rlod't 1576-1979).. EAoh of the projects selected and made available a pool 

\ * - * 

of R&D products , which was also referred to as a knowledge base. ^ The knowl- 
■ ^ * • 

fcflge bAses were developed ^s^ resources for identifying solutions to match 
client school needs. Thd project* also deployed "linking agents* who 



■eric 



ii 



coordinated the services provided to local schools and school districts, and 

i 

who helped guide the local school personnel in a school improvement process. 

U - 

Each project supported two or more linkers. Most operated out of an inter- 
mediate service agency , or a state educatio^ agency, and each served a speci- 
fic set of local schools or school districts. The range of * linker's possi- 
ble roles included facilitating the decisionmaking process by clarifying 
goals and providing leadership, and mediating among autonooous organisations 
whose resources and services required coordination. 

4 In. keeping with the program's goal of developing the local capacity'xq ( 
* * • * I 

solve school problems, the projects stressed the importance of local decision 

making. The sites participating io the program were generally required to 
have a local team of, teachers and administrators who would be trained' in prob- 
lem-solving approaches, make, ma jor decisions related to the school improvement 
effort, and foster th$ developn£h€^of local staff ownership of the program and 
the selected solution. ' - " # 

The seven projects were regionally distributed, and involved the follow- 
ing: . 

"* • The Northwest Reading Consortium , involving the state de- 
partments of education and other agencies in* Washington, 

Oregon, Alaska', and Idaho; ' m • 

\ • * 

• The National Education Association Inservice Education 

Project , operated in collaboration with the departments 
of education and corresponding s.tate education associ 
tions in. 12 states:* Alabama, California, Iowa,"Massa 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota/ Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming? 

• The Consortium , operated by The NETWORK, a non-profit ^ 
- research and service organization that coordinated the 

efforts of agencies in six states: California, Connecti- 
cut, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Washington; y . 

^% The Georgia Research and Development Utilization Program ? 

• The Pennsylvania School Improvement Pjfojram ? 

• The Tlorida Linkage System ? and ' "* 

• The Michigan Career Educatioft 'Dissemination Project . This 
project was operated by the stpte department of education 
as were the projects in Georgia, Pennsylvania and Florida. 

In November 1977 Abt Associates Inc., a social science" research firm 

based in Cambridge, Massachusetts, was contacted to conduct a* study of the 

RDU program. The ongoing study addresses six major issues: ' v 

I 

in 



• How relationships are managed between various agencies 
that have the expertise and resources to help local 
'schools solve problems? — 

• To what degree an intervention program such as RDU can 
help schools overcome barriers to successful problem 
solving (such as limited access to information, or lack 
of planning skills, etc.)? 

• Tojthat degree the products of educational R&D are rele- 
vant to the problems and poritexts of local schools? 

• .What the ixftpact is of the products of educational R&D 
once they have been adopted and iitplemented? 

• What factors contribute to the institutionalization of 
the RDU approach within a v&riety of organizations? 

• How linking agents coordinate the flow of external re- 
sources to schools, and whether this helps the schools 
solve problems, 

* * * * * ' 

All of the seven projects have *comple ted the federally supported ser- 
j * 
vice delivery part of their activities. However, the Research effort by Abt 

Associates will continue until the spring of 1981, Hie lessons that can be 
learned fr<xo the activities and outcomes of the, program will have important ■ 
implications, for the design and operation of dissemination programs £n edu- 
cation as well. as for the design and management of future local, state, and 
feder^ efforts to improve schools. J v . 

We would like to acknowledge the assistance of our colleagues on the RDU 
study who have provided us with insights, data, and moral support. These in- 
clude? Kent Chabota*, Greg Spencer, Robert Yin, and Thea Moskat. Earlier 
drafts of this report also benefited from comments made by Nancy Ames, Robert 
Dentler, and the project directors of several-SU^projects. NIEf staf f ^members, 
including our project officer, John Egermeier, and Thel Kocher, also contrib- 
uted to iipproye agents in both our interpretations .aixi writing. Special thanks 
go to Thea Moskat and Mary-Ellen Perry for their unfailing attention to the 
details of producing this report* 
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INTRODUCTION 



.Schools are dynamic places, an^ whether or not a school is involved in 

an organized improvement effort, decisions about change are constantly being 

Oflade. For, example, recurring activities 'that result in scMool chang* include 

planning for and in$>lementing new cv^rxicular topics (such as career eduqa- 

f r 
tion), supplementing or replacing textbooks and materials, planning for and 

implementing staff . development activities, ana seeking solutions. to persis- 

tent problems '(such as poor pupil performance in basic skills)* Our research 

has shown that, in many cases, participatory decision making produces success 

ful school change and greater staff satisfaction. 

This report is about one form of participatory decision making: the 

formation of local action teams at tha school level. The £im of the report . 

is to provide administrators and teachers with guidelines for establishing 

local action teams and~with recommendations for enhancing team effectiveness. 

The report is based on an analysis of the experiences of 49 schools that ^>ar- 

ticipated in the Research and Development. Utilization program sponsowd by t 

the National Institute of Education, but the -lessons derived from this study 

are applicable to all kinds of organized school improvement efforts. 

X_ ■ 
What are "local action teams* 1 ? 

A local action team is a formally constituted group of teachers and ad- 
ministrators empowered to mAke decisions or engag^ in other tasks related to f 
a local school improvement effort ♦ A local action team may be formed at 
either the. school or school district level; however, this report focuses pri- 
marily on school-level teams, since they were mote typical in the RDU program 

What distinguishes local action teams from other school -level committees 
or task forces? * 0 

w T * 

The ideftl model for local action teams in the RDU program differs front 
the typical teacher committee or school task force—such as curriculum com- 

mi ttees, . reading task forces, or.inservice cora&ittees . -Key differences are; 

* ** 

<* " " 
• The team has a r61e in arriving at decisions, not just 

rubber-stantpih£ them* The team's influence when com- 
pared to that of the administrator is greater than the 
influence* of most advisory committees. , * ' . 



• The level of team pf fort i§ generally higher than* that of 
ot her i comit tees or task forces. ✓ 

• A ."problea-solvlng/knowledge utilization 1 ' codel is fol- 

m lowed to accomplish the specific objectives of the school 
iaprovement effort* This model- is characterized by: S 

a* Heeds assessment * Ho master what the specific objec- 
tive, it is approached in^the context of overall school 
objectives and needs* Those engaged In the school in- 
: provement effort take a atep # back in order to specify " 

prpblems—to search for concrete indications of prob- 
lems, analyze apparent causes, assess specific needs, 
. and weigh thtfm In relation to other school needs — prior 

i to searching foff, selecting, and implementing a solution. 

b. Systematic interaction with external providers of in- 
formation .and assistance. Information and assistance 
are sought from outsid6 the district — for exanple, from 
intermediate service districts, universities, education- 
al &&D labs, educational information storage and re- - , 
trieval services, etc* In the'HDU program, special 

* j » "linking agents" based in- these kinds of agencies were 
responsible for connecting schools with external re- 
sources, as pell as for guiding the local problem- ' 
solving/knowledge utilization effort. 

c. Emphasis on seeking field-tested, empirically validated 
' solutions . Federal and state funding (or improvements 
*ii\ educational curricula, materials, and procedures r 

has been substantial over the past Recede andfe* half. 
In many cases, the improvements developed by local 
schools, universities, and research organizations have 
been extensively field-tested and have been shown to 
be applicable to^many schools and districts, while 
the RDU program assumed that school needs must be 
locally defined-, it also assumed that in most caste 6 * 
a school would not need to develop a completely new 
progrem to meet those needs* Rather, the school 
could search among available programs and materials 
* 'for a product that could be adapted to local cir- [ 

• cumstances. ^ <. * s 



What are the purposes of this document? 

Our analysis of the experiences of 49 schools "showed that local action 
teams worked, and that they wprked in all kind* of settings: both elementary 
and secondary; urban r rural, and suburban; and in, all areas of the country 
(see the Appendix for research methods). Since local action teams are not * 
the typical mode of decision making in schools, we hav* designed this report 
for practitioners who want more information on the role of local action teams 
in school improvement. % ■ • * 



The inteht.of the 'report is to provide ;re&cfaftendatiorts for the organisay 

tipn anB functioning of local action teams. In o^der to tie our recoramenda- 

* . ' $ * * * * 

tions to th«* experiences pf real Schools and peofijte, we have^ included vignettes 
of three "schools thajt, participate^ in the promttim v a rural^ felementary school^ 
in the Northeist* an^innefc-aiSy elei^nt«y.^e»ol ,in the Southeast; and a sub- 
urban middle school on'the West Coast. Together these three sites illustrate 
many.o£ B th^ .positive and negative experiences of schools iavolved^in the ROU. 
program.*. The vignettes, which follow each fhapter of" the report, are intended 
to" give the .readeir a Jiettcfr' sense ojf how local Actioft teams operate and the 
factors thajt. affect their, srfcqess, - pe' chapters of the report Mis cuds ■ 

• the consequences of shared decision making; * *■ * ' 

»' • . ^ff^ 
the organization of a loqal^ action team*— roles and functions, B . / ^ 

optimal site., representation, Recruitment ahd selectioh of - ^. 

^ team pembers, training, anil garnering of suppoH for seleas-ed 

' • * v '*■•'.'/ * . • *' • 

«► the importaricfe of team leadership, and communication with'non-* / 
* t^eam^members; and".^ * — - - — 

• the, importance of. pr$blem*-solving practices and a rea- 
sonable schedule" 'dB^ etin 9S And 'milestones* 

/ r* _ * • * 

Before turning to the KUy of the report, we present a brief introduction 
to the three illustrative .schools and the reasons for their involvement in the 

U fc * ■ . * 1 / 

s^ool 'improvement erfbrt. * # / a 1 . 

>. » * ^ * ' t 



« .1 

/ - 

'THREE SCHOOLS JJND THEIR* PROBLEMS , . 

Northern Elementary . * % ( ' * 

• * An old/ brick ichool with an enrollment of 28,0 pupils in grades' K 

through 4, Northern Elementary is located In a very stable , low- to middle- 

* i income firming community in a northeastern' state. Ninety-nine percent of 

" the $chool*s py^ils are white* Most of the schools 11 cl^ssroan teachers 
r 

haye litfed 'in^the area for a good part of their lives; seme were born there 
. and attended the district's schools and nearby state colleges, ftiey seem t 
%o enjoy their jobs and to get along ygj.1 with each other and with thfe prin- 
cipal* however/ prior to joining the BDU project , both the principal and 

the teachers were confcerned that a sizable proportion of/Nocthern , 8 pupils . 

9 ' 9 

were not meeting^t^e school's standards for achievement in reading. fljis^ 

concern was reinforced by results from a statewide assessment of school per- 



Evpn before a formal needs assessment was .performed , teachers felt the m 
* problem was due to lack o^an otflanized', sequential reading program, lack 
of communication among teachers, and lack of adequate diagnostic information. 
The staff felt the problem was not critical and,^ndeed, was~an ordinary c^e 
among schools, but they were quite eager to improve the effectiveness of f 
4 their reading prbgrdijyiPtior to this time, they had^had little experience 
with pc.hool inrprovJl^Mtivities? even their textbpok series had remained 



unchanged fo^^lSTye? 



Southern frlem?ntary ' . 

*A poorly maintained school in the heart of a medium-sized city, Southern 
Elementary serves ^ very low-ipcocne, predominantly black student population 
in grades K through 5. Although the .city has begun a gradual -desegregation 
progtam, over 90 percent of, the school's 400 pupils are blacTt*, and Southern 
Elementary is at the lower end 6t the district in terms of resources and rep- 
utation. The school's principal, a dedicated black woman, is determined to 

develop a, program that not only will help children in the local black commu- 

' » • * 

nity but also will attract <pupils and teachers from other parts of .the city. 

^ > Prior fo joining the RD15 projeot, many of the 25 teachers at Southern 

felt that the school's problems were Intraptable. Each year .a large per- 

centage of the school's entering kindergarten pupils scored extremely low on 

* i • • - ' 
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axl inventory of readiness for learning. In the most severe cases, the. children 
had only the most limited, concrete .vocabularies and had never been more than a 
few blocks from home. Since the school's program was not organized to overcome 
the disadvantaged backgrounds of these children, many of Southern's pupils were 
leaving the fifth grade still lacking 'basic skills in the areas of readingAan- 
guage art£ and. mathematics. m The teachers were very discouraged, and each year 

* m 

several applied for transfers to other school^ in the district. * 



West Coast Middle School 



Located in a well-to-do, white suburb of a large West Coast citj^tyest . 
Coast Middle School has a .very attractive^ physical plant, set in a wooded 
landscape. The school consists of f our A satellite pods, And the school's 850 
pupils and 35 teachers are divided into four relatively autonomous sub-units, 
each with its own counselor and h^ad teacher. Although there is one princi- 
pal for all four sub-units, there are few attests to maintain a pchool*wide 
identity or consistent programs and policies) The teachers are well-educated, 
innovative, and highly individualistic. Most of the students come from' pro- « 
fessional families and score far above national norms in reading and mathe- 
matics. The school became involved in the RDU project because the district*, 
assistant superintendent for curriculum decided to do something for. the few 
middle school student^ who were Reading below the level of their classmates 
and thereby causing management problems. Previous attempts to help these 
students had been hampered by the refusal of parents to recognize a reading 
problem, by teachers* concern about attempts to reduce their autonomy, and 
by the reluctance of the principal to, impbse cent/alized leadership. 



- - CONSEQUENCES ' OP SHARED DCC^ION MAKING 

■ ; ^ ; % .\ 

How can aharc^jgeclsion makft^ help achieve school* improvement objectives? 

We hav* found that team or group decision paking has a number of 
features tip^help Jto. accomplish the specific objectives of a school im- 
prdvement? if fort: * * t 

• It' spreads -the ownership of (decisions that* ar6 made- More 
'^people have a personal stake in staking the project a sue- % > 
t ess. • . 

- * Jit eliqits multiple perspectives, insights, and types of 
' - ' expertise, il^l focused on the # problem at hanji. Most im- 
. portantly; it enli&fc* the perspectives of those closest 
to the proBlem,- usually teachers. 

9 It introduces-" systematic communication among staff mem- 
bers, thus dampening the* effect of a priori assumptions 
' or pet* theories of particular -individuals or cliques. , 

Where teams have responsibility for monitoring .program 
# , inplementation^* attention can be focused o # n comparabil- 
ity and coordination across-" classrooms. Common problems 
~* > of scope and sequence, which often fall between the cracks, 
receive attention.* ^ 

While shared decj^on makiAg,has some clear advantages, one mig^t ask % 



if administrative 



decision 



making\ 



be as effective. The answer is 



yes, income setting*. In general, we found this to 'be the case in schools 
where, the -adtainiStratojf was a strong and effective educational' leader whbm 
the^tefcehers trusted and- respected and who too* pains to spread the feeling 
,of ownership by ccttmunUating and listening to teachers' concerns. t 

What do teachers and principals gain from shar eft decision making? 

Teta ojc group decision makingfl^lso has bSftef icial side effects for both 

* " i ♦ ?" 

teacHjgxjJ and principals. These are: *" V 

• improved staff morale, 'sense of efficacy, and sense of in- m 

f luence 6v$r matters' outside the it individual classroaas. * 
In- some cases*, there were marked fficreases in collegial- 
ity> stfaring, and the dense that staff could rely on each 
other as Resources. K " 




Enhancement pf administrator influence within the school, 
particularly ",in terms, o? instructional issues. Although 
group decision making, was desigrfted to increase teacher 
involvement, .It frequently also >ad the effect of enhance 
ing the principal's ability to support and promote staff 
lnt$rss£su t 

Improved ccordinat ion r communication, and articulation 
witlj inland icroas grade levels. , 

• * : & 1 fj 



- # Professional development of both teachers aitf fadminis^tojrs 

in terns oft 

, a, leadership experiences; 

* * 

b. problem-solving capabilities; 

i ■ 
♦ * c. « awareness and acceptance of pew educational knowledge 



i 



"and practices; and" 

• * * * % * V 

»d.* awareness of resources available for problem solving, 



ese side effects of group decision making were, of course , absent in sites 
whfcre decisions were made unilaterally by an administrator . 

What can go wrong? ^ 
' • \ ' 

y Ttie potential pitfalls of group decision making are largely avoidable,, 
although probl^^ms may arise when sound group decision-making practices are 
^gnored. -For example t 

% Conflicts within the team, or between the team and admin- , 
istrators, may be raised and not resolved, thereby prer 
venting consensu^, ft era, being reached, - 

. • The team may be regarded as an elite and may be resetted 
" ^ by other staff, especially if care is not taken to com- 
A municate With these s staff and involve them in the deci- 
sion making, ^ 

• Frustration and a lowering \}f stajff morale may result if: 

a. Steady progress is ndt made from one meeting to t£e 

b. Tlje overall gpocess takes an unreasonable amount of 
%1 tim£ and effort, given the circumstances and the out* 

comes m 4 

c. Decisions are subverted or dictated by , the adminis- * 
* ttation or other outside parties, < ' 



d;# Team mesfce^s are not provided adequate orientation 

and therefore do not understand what they are sup- v 
potfed to do or whete it is' leading* * * 

Group -decision making does have some Inherent drawbacks. For example, 
group meetings may take teachers away front their classrooms raore^ often or 
for a longer time than they would like, the released time, for these teachers 
is an additriopal expense, and* decision making may be less •efficient." Thos 
drawbacks, however, are typically outweighed by the benefits statedTear lier , 
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Before we discus* swategies foe promoting the effectiveness of local 
action teams and for aWiding potential pitfalls, let us first examine the, 
consequences of the team activities in the three schools. 

Results of Activities in Three Schools ■ ■ 

; 

Both Korthetn and Southe/n Elementary Schools enjoyed very positive 
outcomes in different types of school settings anjJ utilizing very different 
improvement activities. ■ The case of West Coast Middle School,, however , 
exemplifies many of the pitfalls encountered when team activities are poorly 
planned and "i implemented. / 

Korthern Elementary. ThrougTi a series of activities involving first 
a team of staff and administrators and then the faculty as a whole, the 
staff at Northern Elementary confirmed their initially pdtceived needs and 
decided to adopt & new reading management system. Although the model for 
the new system had. been developed in another t school district, the entire 
staff at Northern were involved in adapting it to meet their site-specific 
needs. They wrote a scope and sequence for the reading curriculum, compiled 
a checklist. of reading skills for recording jfafcil progress, constructed 
criterion-refererced tests for each skill, developed a new reporting system, 
and arranged to obtain inservice training threading instruction. As 
a result of their concerted effort , ^hey all feel a great sense of pride in 
the reading management system. 

In addition, some significant district-wide changes have occurred as 
a result of the program. A school .reading teacher (whose responsibilities 
Were poorly defined prior to the program) became a very effective and influ- 
ential local action team coordinator. Because of the enthusiasm generated by 
her activities during the first year, the district created a half-time 
position for her aflf -district reading coordinator in order to expand her 
leadership i esponsiKittt\es; this position grey to full time after two years. 
The three administrators who were trained in the program imprbtfement process** 
the reading coordinator, the elementary principal*, and the assistant superin- 
tendent for curriculum— *are now assisting in efforts to apply the same 
process to 'an analysis of the reading program at t^e district's middle 
school. •■ '* 

Southern Elementary^ .After deciding that an "add-on" program would not 
so^ve the school's problems,, the staff at Souther^ Elementary chose to adopt 
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a comprehensive strategy known as individually Guided Education (IGE) . * 
Developed by the Wisconsin Research and Development Center, t ( he Ige 'model has 
seven components. The most important components for Southern were a model 
for restructuring the faculty into instructional unitVwith representation 
on a schbol-wide "instructional improvement committee.* a model for individ- 
ualised instructional programming, based on cross -grade-level grouping 'and 
the use of compatible programs in math, reading, and other subject areas, 7 
a model for pupil assessment and evaluation, and a model Jor enhancing , j 
home/fschool/comaunity relations. X 

As the staff at Southern Elementary discovered, implementation of IGE 
is an ambitious task requiring a considerable amount of staff development- - 
and training, as well as the cooperation of everyone concerned. At times, 
there was great resistance from some staff. However, after two years of 
implementation, most teachers were beginning to feel good about the changes 
they had achieved. Reports from the school indicate improvements in teacher 
, morale as well 'as in student communication and math scores. A teacher who J 
was not on the team noted a great deal more cooperation and communication 
among the teachers, wbo had previously felt they could do no more than handle 
the\r own classrooms as well as possible. The unprecedented requests by some, 
studeMt teachersyp return to Southern for their 1 internships were viewed as 
evidence that even the school's reputation was improving. 

West^Coast Middle School . Not much has happened as a result of the 
effort to help slow readers at west Coast Middle School; in fact, many 
teachers seem embarrassed by thwack of Improvement following their involve- 
ment in RDU. The reading program that was selected features a teacher-made 
resource file that is to be used by all teachers who' have slow-readers in 
their classrooms^, it Was selected by a small group of administrators and 
teachers on the basis of limited information about the teachers' perceptions 
of needs and the program's characteristics. During training provided by ; the ' 
program developers, the stafif learned that the program >ould require more 
effort than they had expected in the areas of materials develppment, pupil 
testing, recordkeeping, and retrieval of materials from the resource file. 
Koreover, the training was very poorly presented, and no attempt, was made to 
address the issue of differences between the developer' site .(a rural school 

« » 
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system in Alabama) artf the\adopting school* Ml but one sub-unit of the 
ftcbpbl subsequently withdrew from the progranu 

A reading coordinator was hired to help implement the^ograa in the 
reapiniffiflwb-^it, but the teachers quickly became disenchanted withNhe 
program and dropped.it* The reading coordinator isVnow -operating a "pullf 
ovjt* remedial reodihg prowara with little guidance "oca the principal and 
little support fraa the teach^ng^ptaf f- In fact, when she attempted to 
expand the program to the other sub-units, she faced resistance from the 
s£aff , uho were opposed to having stOdents pulled^ frjra the if classes* 
Currently the, program is operating oa 4. very small-scale, and its future 
depends entirely on whether outside funds for the reading coordinator are 
continued* 
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ORGANIZATION OP A LOCAL ACTION- TEAM 

" t 

\ 

What roles and functions can a team perform? 1 

Thus far, we have referred to local action teams primarily as decision- 
Making bodies* Actually/ the roles and functions perforiped by local action 
teams varied a great deal across the schools we studied. Basically, th*re 
were three different roles played t by the teamsj facilitating the change', 
effort, making decisions regarding the change effort, and implementing th< 
selected products or ideas ^ In some sites one team played all three roles^ 
or some of the functions^^^e«h role* In other sites, the roles anc^ 
functions were divided among two oc more teams, or among the team, the 
faculty, and various individuals* * 

By our definition, a facilitating team is one that initiates meetings 
of a larger decision-making group, plans the agendas for these meetings, 
helps to* spark the enthusiasm of the participants, structures and facili- 
tates the group projipss, collects, and presents the necessary information for^ 
decision making, "fallows up on detail s # between meetings, seeks administrative 
support and cooperation, and serves as the primary contact between the school 
and yftcternal consultants or information resources. In some RDU sites, the 
facilitating team also screened the' initial options for action and wrote the 
first drafts of problem statements, search requests, and implementation 
proposals or plans. A 'facilitating team may be formally organized, but in 
many RDU sites the functions of a facilitating team were assumed informally 
by several aenbers of a larger group. In our Itudy, we referred to the 
people who tookjAarge, kept things moving, resolved minor problems, and 
f annexe n thus iasa among the faculty as "internal phange agents," or the "in- 
ternal chanfs agent team." 

, a decision-making team is one formed for the purpose of reviewing in- 

* ■ ■ ' * 

'formation* brainstorming, discussing, and prioritizing options at each step; 

making the final decisions {or deciding oa recommendations to the adminis- 

tration) j^and revising or approving drafts of the problem statements, 'search 

.requests, and inpiementatidn proposals or plans. In some RDU sites,. the de- 
cision-making Jtody was the faculty as a whole, while in others a smaller but 
still representative body made the decisions. 

f An implementing team is a trained cadre or nucleu s of implemented. The 
raentoers participate in training sessions about the adopted solution, develop 
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related materials and activities, participate In .adapting the solution to fit 
the site's need* and context, implement the solution in* their own classrooms, 
evaluate and provide feedback on the solution, and occasionally recruit and 
train additional implemented*. In some of ,the schools we studied, there was 
no teas at all until the implementation stage: an administrator took the 
responsibility for identifying a problem and selecting a solhtion. As we 
noted earlier, this strategy seemed adequate when the administrator was a 
trusted leader who was attuned to the tochers 1 concerns. Yet* the expe- 
rience of sccae sites" indicates these conditions ar4 difficult for adminis- 
trators to judge on their own, and it is sometimes better for an administer a- 
tor to get. systematic input from a decisionmaking group than to assume he or 
she knows what the teachers are thinking* 

* 

* 

Ho matter what roles or functions it is designed to perform, the team 
will eventually need the support of the administration in order to have any 
impact. This issue is discussed further in a later section. The following 



sections discuss optimal team size, representation, and training, as surcmar- 
ized in Figure 1/ J 

\ 

Is there an optimal team size? * 

The optimal team size depends largely on the role the team is expected 
to play. On the one hand, we'found that a facilitating team could be very 
effective with as f«*w as three menfcers, particularly if both the administra- 
tion and the faculty were represented, /in our judgement, small facilitating 
teams, were more efficient and helj^d the schools to avoi'd the problem of 
faculty "burnout," a situation that sometimes- occurred when too many people 
wer^ involved in too many meetings* A decision-making team, on the other 
hand, generally required at least eight members in order to represent each 
group that would be affected by tht team's decisions. Some decision-making 
teams included as many as 15 or more members, but these teams were less 
likely to play an effective decision-making role, beyond assenting to 
decisions made by an administrator or a^ smaller facilitating team. Ai\ 
implementing team could be very large 05 vefy small, depending on the 
nuafcer of teachers and supervisory personnel ultin»tely*"ext>ected to implement 
the solution. • - ♦ 
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Figure 1 



TYPES OP 



FUNCTIONS 



FacllltatfW-leam 



Initiate meetings 
Pl^sn agondas 

Spark the enthusiasm of par- 

ti-cijfants 
Structuro and facilitate the 

group process 
Collect and' present information 
Follow up on details 
Seek administrative support and 

cooperation 
Serve as the primary contact 
* with external consultants and 

information resources 
Screen initial opticas 
write first drafts of problcia- 

statcmcnts, search requests', 

implementation proposals , and 

plans 

Monitor implementation 



LOCAL ACTION TEAMS 

Decision-making team 



Review information 

Brainstorm, discuss* and 
prioritize options 

Mafce/'final decisions 

Revise or approve drafts of, 
problem statements, search 
requests , implementation 
proposals, and plans 
, Review evaluation results 



Implementing team 



\ 



Participate in training sessions 

about the solution . < 

Develop related material* and 

activities ' * 
Participate in adapting the solu- 
' tion to fit the site's/needs 

and context ' ' » 
Implement the solution in own 

classroom * ^ 

Evaluate and provide feedback 
Recruit and train additional 

implcmcnters 

f ' 



* * 



OPTIMAL SIZE 



3 to 5 



neatly 



rs 



6 to 15 members. 



Varies depending on *the number 
of implemented 



' ^Presentation 



4 



TRAINING 



9 



Selection criteria! 

• leadership ability 

w comitmcnt to project 
9 flexible time allocation 

# expectation of remaining 

in the system 
Candidates include the princi- 
pal, outiistant principal, 
central office? representatives! 
and informal opinion loaders 
on th^-staff 



Orientation to goals and process 
Special training Jin: 

• leadership 

• problem- solving 

• group process 

• formative evaluation 
, # finding outsidu hefp 



More teac ne r s/l n plemen ler s — 

than administrators 
Representatives of cyery 

relovant ^radtc level Off 
• department 

Parents or community members 
only An some situations 



Orientation to goals and 
process 



-All. staff exported to implement 



in first stago, plus some who 
are expected to implement at ' 
a later date* • 



Orientation to goals and process 

Special training in solution 
implementation 



Who should be represented on the team? „ i* 

* t * -*~ * 

There is no single answer to the question of representation, since 

who should be represented, depends on a number of factors^" Ainopg these are 

the organizational structure of the school—whether departmentalized or 

graded, for example? the scope of the general problem area — whether it 

affects students at all or some levels and in all or some subject areas; the 

capabilities and inter^stsjof those who night be involved; and the designated 

I 

roles" and functions of the team. Nevertheless, some general guidelines can 
9 be drawn frjxn our analysis J| Ks* ^ * j ; 

6ie members of a facilitating team should have detoonsttated leadership 
ability and a Strong conaitient to the project ^^Since^ they will be respon- 



4 sible for much of the project's legvork, they shouKM^ave a great^deal 
, ofVlexibility to allocate tfieir .time*, either because theit .roles allow them 
tlus flexibilf^or because tjiey have been given the released time requital , 
'for 'accomplishing, the tasks. .If possible tb predict, they should be chosen 
on the basis of the likelihood that they will remain in~the systoa at least 
through the ficst year of so lulT^ n iT^lementatlon. JTtA obvious candidates 
for *a facilitating team* for a facilitating role on a decision-making 
team — are the principal oc assistant principal, a central, of fice staff mender 
with close ties to the sthdol, and informal opinion lexers on the school 
/staff. • * * * 

An Implementing team should include all staff ^wt\o are expected t6 paxti- Hp 
cipate in the first stage cjS^taplementation, if implementation in stages is 
\ being considered, as wfll as some staff who are expected to implement at * . 
\latlx^date* If this group is too large to meet together productively, it can " 
divided Irffco subgroups — by grade levels or functions, for exataple* Coordi- 

it ion across subgroups can be accomplished through meetings of the subgroup 
i - * * / 

leaders • — / 

m 

The issue of representation is most critical /or teams that are assigned 

decision-making responsibilities* In our judgement, the most effective deci- 

s ion-making teams gave greater representation to teachers and other potential 

ioplementera than to administrators, and included representatives of every 

. grade level or department that would 'be affected by the team 1 s decisions or 
* ■ * 

that had A legitimate interest in those decisions, (For example, teachers 

* 

in the upper elementary grades. have a legitimate concern about how children are 
taught In the lower grades, since, earJy.,p^ep.aj^tlon_ affects later learn ing.) . 
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If the faculty is very small, or if the change program" might require substa* 
tial /changes in the teaching Styles and behavior of all faculty, then the % 
whole faculty should be involved at some point., in the decision process. 

Other people who should be represented in decision making are the 
principal or assistant principal. 4fceiT .approval of the group's decisions 
nay be required' if policy or £he expenditure of school funds is involved, but 
more importantly, ve found tjjat their support was a critical factor fn the 
success of school improvement efforts, ot titer helpful team numbers are school 
or district specialists in the general problem 'area. 

There Was no school ill our study where parents or community members had 

a decisive influence ever the activities and outcomes' of the change program. 

However, it might be wise to include parents or dommunity members on the 

fc * 

decision-making team if any of the fallowing is true: parent or community 
participation is an important goal of the school? the project is being 
undertaken because of parent or community pressure; the project' being consid* 
ered would Require parent or conraunity participation in its Implementation; 

or public CcnfTde?tC£ trr the uctrool ts*iir need of bolstering. — 5 

* * If different teams .are responsible for the three roles of facilitating, 
decisionmaking, $nd implementing^ tKelr memberships should be overlapping, 
indeed, whenever a new team is formed— for example * hi the point of imp le men- 
tat ion— there should be sufficient cGffjjjLnuity in membership tb ensure that 
the .new team benefits from the knowledge and experience of the farmer team's 
members. Of .course, some turnover in team members is unavoidable and unpre- 
dictable, such as when a principal is f reassigned *to another school 'or when a 
teacher suddenly decides to retire. Therf£* jjnexpected events can cripple a 
project if the departing member was a key *p administrative 'or faculty 
support, hs far as possible, the team should anticipate these events, and 
under most circumstances turnover in team members should not be introduced 
deliberately. In addition, it is wise to delegate the responsibility so that 

no-one person is critical to the group's success. 

• ■ * * ' 

Are there special considerations for a departmentalized school? 

'« * - * • • 

|t may appear that team decision making, as we have described it, is not 

applicable to very complex /schools, such as departmentalized secondary (or 

elementary) rschools. In fact, this not the case. There were many such 

schools in our study where team decision making across departments did work 



and.*Khere significant schoQlwide changes were* achievjji. There are, .however , 



,**8«e-«peqiftL cons i^er at io^f vAeV dealing with a tfepartraentalized school —or, 
. ^""indeed, when^Ie^ling with any sohpol.in which collaboration across units 
(suph, asKjradfe levels) is unusual. To achieve crpss-departroenfcal school 
improvement, there may be a need for extra time to develop the collaborative 
work arrangement before real progress can be made ^towards defining and 
MSQlving a problem* In these cases, it is even more Important than usual to 
include^ a representative from each department that will be affected by the 
team's decfs lons—prefer ably a representative who is a strong, supportive 
opinloft leadex. The. department representatives shoulcT be ( "encouraged tp 
ccranunicate the activities of the team to the other meabers of 'their depart- 
ments. Finally, it should be remembered that not all school improvement ' 
effortfTheed to involve multiple departments. Jfor example, if the tvg^t 
^ problem in a secondary school is reading in the content areas, then there 
should be^represen»t4ves from several departments besides the language arts 
department (such as social studies and science) . ButftLf the prdblem is 
mathematics , m r?epr?»^ation from^the^mat^jAtics department would probably be 
sufficient.-* 
1 How can team members be r recruited ttfid selected? 

* IrTmGSt of the RDD sites, the principal either hanflpicked the team mem- 
' * * # #* ^ * * A> * 

1 bers or recruited, them through a c*CLl for volunteers. Teachers # as a group 

«f * • ^ ** 

* . were <rarel# involved in selecting the. individuals who would represent them, 
f - • * ' 4 

There is no evidence tha.t thia caused any problems except in the few sites 

* i i ♦ / J i , * * ' 

% where there was an unusua^/ttegr^e of t factionalism among staff # o* antagonist 
f between staff and the principal. - In, these cases it,yas difficult to ensure 
that differing viewpoints wfere fi^f represented. Thus, where the selection 
process* was not democratic, there were teachers who felt the team had been 
- stacked .in favpr of one point of view. 

„ „ ... , *** «, 



«v The chief incentive for teacnSrs to participate on the team appeared to 
If **e^be debipe* to help *P^|e ^pressing sfchool probleja. However Athere were 
ottfer incentives as well". The opportunity to develop professionally through 
". % trainijig ai^ through travel to^pro^ct demonstration sites and conferences? 
. fihe chance to tfcke a leader shipVple in t&S change t ef fort; *nd the availabil- 
Mty of released time from classes are Some exafaples. In our observation, as 
long as progress was being made tbward goaJLs.nt intermediate objectives, team 
meabers dfd not get bored or drop out. *fcavin^clear milestones at interme- 
diate points in time was helpful tq mafntairi^teapa interest. 
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What Tcinds of preparation should be required for teanu members? 



Th^ preparation required^ for team members again ^C*r 
**they are expected to play r though, there are sonflFxind 



*nds partly on the 

"role* they are expected to play r though, there are sonflFElnds of preparation 
everyone should receive* For example* it is particularly important that * 
everyone involved in t£e process understand not only what is. to b* done ami 
how 4t is 'to be done/but also where it will lead. Thus, the whole faculty 
•Would be giverNui adequate orie^ation to the goals of the effort. In 
addition, the menfcers of a facilitating team or th«> leaders of a decision- 
making or implementing team may need special training in leadership skills, 
problem-solving practices, group process techniques, formative evaluation ^ 
ttchniques, and, ways to find and contact outside resources. The members of 
an implementing team will require special training in how to implement 

solutions* (± ♦ ' " * 1 | * v 

In the RDU program 1 , training was usually provided by outside linkers 
or consultants from intermediate service agencies, universities, and"so 
forth. However, ©any of the training materials developed for use in the fDU 
•program are now available to other schools and districts (see Appendix). 

Is released time necessary? 

In our observation, adequate support for released time was an essen- 

tial ingredient for successful sqhool change. The schools that we studied / 

had the advantage of participating in an externally funded program, wh'ich 1 

provide^- financial sugport for teacher released time. Some of the teams 

had a day-long meeting once a month for a full year; others were able to 

attend week-long training sessions, because funds for the released time 

were available. Also, districts often provided support for released time— v * 

either from district inservice budgets or frco related Title I and Title IVc * 

grants. * ^ * \ * 

j • * \ 

" Support for released time gave a psychological boost to the change 

effort: teachers were more willing to devote their own time to the effort 

(after hours and on wfeekends) if "the district had^hown its willingness to 

provide at least some financial 'support. . * 



It nay not be necessary to provide a full day of released "time fot 
every tJpam mentoer every month. However it is absolutely essential that 
the team facfti*tatot(r4>e given adequate released time to carry out the 
myriad tasks that are invbl2$4Jji coordinating a .school *inpfroveraent pro-, 
gram. An early ttep in planning chfcnge effort*. should be to identify 



all the potential sources of local, state, and federal .funding. If funds are 
extremely tight, released tine may be supported fay grouping classes for a 
special event such as a film ot by enlisting the aid of parent volunteers* * 

Organization of Local Action Teams in Jhree 'Schools 

The three schools -allocated the functions of facilitating, decision 
making, and implementing among potential participants in very different ways. 
In addition, the ways in which „the faculties of the three schools were in- 
volved in the activities of the team diverged, ihase differences account, 
at least in part, fpOifterence^^^ 



progress^hrough the decision-making process. , the cases also illustrate the 

•critical importance of the facilitating functions. 

+• ~ ♦ 

Northerf( Elementary. During the first two years of the prograri/^ group 
of external consultants facili tatedthe school inprovement effort at Northern 
Elementary* ^This grdup conducted a series of formal workshops, during which 
they guided the local action ^team through a specific sequence of needs , , 

analysis, solution selection, and planning foe implementation activities. 
The local action team included six teache^ (three of whom specialized in 
reading), an elementary counselor, the assistant superintendent for curriculum 
and the school principal. Bie key roles of this team were to participate in 
the all-day workshops and' to make decisions at various points with the 
guidance of the external consultant group. ~ 

The nature of' the internal team's responsibilities changed significantly 
ajfcr the first two years, as the school moved into an implementation phase. 
The entire faculty participated in the Selection of a solution, choosing a 
reading management system from among ^ three programs presented to them by the 
teta. At this point, the faculty was divided int<J grade-level groups, each* 
IjCd by a local action. teafe member, Bie'reAponsibilJty of each group was to 
adapt the management system ttr^e'Wecif ic needs of the different grades. 
The team leader (one of the read'ing reachers who was promoted to a district 
position) took responsibility for coordinating these ^activities. The respon- 
sibilities of the external consultants then became rooce marginal. * f 

Southern Elementary. All major decisions related to the' problem- 
solving process, at Southern Elementary were made by. the faculty as a whole 
during regularly scheduled faculty meetings." However, a very i report ant ,role 
was played, by three individuals — the school principal, a central, of fice 
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resource teacher ,(6r .curriculum Coordinator) , and one of the first grade 
teachers—who acted as the facilitator team. She team meabers were appointed 
by the principal, based on /her understanding of the criteria established by 
RDU project staff, The functioiuof the facilitator team was to help move the 
faculty through, the pri^ed^jg of defining a problem and selecting and imple- 
menting absolution. They were trained in this role at two statewide' training 
sessions sponsored by the project. The facilitators served as group leadei 
la the faculty »%etings and also tried to demons tr ate , by their own behavic 
the group pcoces^ techniques they had been taught. In' addition, they wrote 
the first drafts of *£he problem statements and implementation proposals, 
which were then revised and approved by the faculty.) With implementation of 
iGEi the new instructional improvement commit tee^pompooed of the principal 
and representatives from each teaching unit took over the functions of ^ 
facilitating and decision making>_whiie the teaching units became directly 
responsible fqr implementation. 

West Coast Middle School . The decision-making group of West Coast 

Middle School consisted of four teachers representing the four satellite 

schools, a* counselor, the principal, £nd the assistant superintendent for 

curriculum. All of the team members were volunteer?. The leadership of the 

group was neve* specified, and the team members did not receive training or 

clarification of .their roles and functions from the RDU linking agent. The 

, linker 1 s attempts to provide technical assistance met with resistance from 

the teaa,^who did not view her a$ an expert resource despite her advanced 

it* « 
degrees and experience in organization development. During one two-day 

workshop, the group identified £he problem and Selected a program for adop- 
tion. The g&oup^ made both these decisions wiffibut aoy input .or ratification 

frcrt the faculty as. a whole. *The group ttfen met once' to discuss implement a- 

% *» *■ * 

tion plans /-However, since the group did not include any strong facilitators, 

* « \ 
its interest. In the, change effort could not be sustained following the 

disappointment of the /first training workshops .Therefore, the group ceased 

to function* even before the product was implemented. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING TEAM EFFECTIVENESS* LEADERSHIP AND COMMUNICATION 

WITH NON-TEAM MEMBERS . 

How Important is tgga leadership?.^ 

• Even wjien decisions are node collectively , leadership is still very 
important* We have ^found that the presence or absence of a strong and 
^effective team leader — someone who can keep things moying, follow through on 
details, resolve minor problems, provide a liaison to external facilitators, 
and maintain staff motivation and enthusiasm— has a great effect on the 
success of team efforts* 

* - 

In a team setting the leader plays a facilitating rather than a dtfci-^ 

sion-making role, A good team leader does not dominate or dictate the % 

,V — / ■ „ 

grpup's decisions; rather he or she help^ structure and guide CR^v group 

decision-making process. If p the leader begins to exercise too much influence 

over "the group's decisions, the attempt to share decision making may backfire 

and the staff may become more resistant to the desired changes than if the 

participatory; process- had never been established* 4 * 
" * ■ 

Team leadership can be provided by a school principal or assistant 

principal, a district curriculum specialist, a strong faculty leader, or some 
other local figure who is respected by the staff. Irf the' RDU sites the team" 
leader* qere usually se li fted b y the pi^incipaf (or by the superintendent; 'in 
a district-level site), in conference with the external RDU linker. Often, 
principals themselves served as the team leaders. Very rarely were the team 
leaders democratically selected. Since there was so little variation in the 
method of selection, it is -difficult to say whether any particular method 
made a difference,. 

In a number of sites, a team leader was* never formally, designs ted. In 
some of these sites, the change effort flouifdered due to lack of leadership, 
while in others leadership emerged naturally from among the team's members. 
Quite often* teachers tiho had not had any previous leadership responsibili- 
ties rose to the leadership requirements and were very effective in this 
role. As noted earlier, the development of new staff leadership capabilities 
cfen be a major side benefit of group probleq^solving. Nevertheless, where 
effective leaders do not exist at the beginning, the decision-making process 
may be plow, and there may be a greater need to rely on external^prsistai^se. 
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In what wy« can an external facilitator help the teaa? 

* " - — - ' 

In »any instancea, an external change agent-^for exaople, from a state 

department of education or an intermediate service agency— can coapensate for 

' « lack of .internal leadership .on a school team. In these cases, leadership 

. fron outside the<Tschool systen is greatly appreciated because the external 

facilitator has a fjresh outlook, toas particularly relevant expertise, or 

simply has more tine to devote to the -effort. •* 

Externally provided leadership can also be helpful im situations where 

.the dwious choice *for an internal leadw wight not be in the best interests 

of the change prfcgram* For example, the staff nay be too dependent on the 

internal leader and may leave most of the decision making and implementation 

responsibility to him or here An external facilitator (nay b£ able to get 

'team menfeers take more responsibility themselves* Furthermore , current 

relations between the internal leader and the staff may be strained, or the 

* * 
internal leader may find it difficult to assume the r<?le of facilitator, 

. rather than decision maker* 

*, The£e are cases where external leadership may be rejected* The staff 

■ay not trust the externa}, facilitator's credentials; they may feel that an 

outsider could not possibly understand the local situation; or they may be 

defensive .when dealing with outside "experts" who are going to help them 

identify and solve their problems.^ These considerations must all be weighed 

when deciding whether to have an external change a^ent le«d t&e team. 

External facilitators can perform otlter important functions in addition 

'to provision of team leadership* TOfcy-mtfyj 

♦ observe,- document, and provide feedback on the group's 
/ activities; i , , " ( , 

*" provide or afrange for ttaining^n a substantive area or ** 

in protaent- solving or grbup pcocess techniques; 

, • ' coordinate cc arrange for human and material resources *(for 

example, consultants, ^unds for released time, etc*); * 

• s • provide expert counsel in 

~ diagnosing school needs, 



— assessing the match be tyeen .innovations and needs, 

— implementing an innovation, and 

— evaluating the solution's implementation and effective* 1 

ness; 1 

* * ■ 

• help to write proposals, make travel arrangements/ or take 



care of other details; and 



• serve as a communications link betveert the school and 
q other external providers of assistance* * Jjjp 

:RIC ' J , • * 



* 

Our analysis showed that pe extent to which linking agents in the RDU 
program provided these services, and the amount of tine, they gave to^an RDO 
site, were significantly correlated with measures of success at the local school 

level. « r 

» • i 

How important is the support of the principal? 

. * We found that Lt was, not essential for the principal to become actively 
involved in the change program* However^ the principal's support for the 
change program was crucial.*" # 

Principal. support should not be taken for 'granted. Even if the principal 
is not an^active team mnber, he or she' should be kept informed of the team's 
activities and of decisions that are taking place. Everj£ effort should be, 

made to ensure that the principalis support is genuine during all phases o£ 

/ 

team activity. * ' ' j 

Jfhe principal's 'support is especially critical £1 the poiiot of imple- 
menting a chosen solution. If sc^ool-wid^io^lementation is desired, the 
principal has to take a leadership role to mak^ suret everyone participates i. 
>Even though the.decision may have been participatory, teachers will feel 
that actual use of the selected prcdWt is optional unless vthe principal 
tells them otherwise Furthermore, *the principal controls the^location 

of school resources which will be needed for fcontinuation of th^solution 

f m * ^ ' 

beyond the trial &tage^ 



What about the faculty as a whole? How should they be involved? 

A potential problem in tea/ decision making arises when .the team's 
decisions are* not accepted by other .faculty menders or do not elicit ac- 
tive faculty support. This can happen even though" the Jfceam has been given a 
clear mandate to make decisions £hat affect the entire school or an entire 
group of teachers. She problem c&n be^ avoided if steps are taken frop the 
beginning to spread project ownership. 

Such steps include involving the entire faculty in an orientation to' the 
goals of the school^ improvement effort and the role of the team", making sure 
s .* that team menfcers adequately represent the viewpoints of their constituencies, 
!* Ifor exaiple, the different grade levels), maintaining regular communication 

'on tedfc activities (through faculty meetings, news bulletins, sharing of 
* • 

agendas, open team meetings, etc.'), and giving the entire faculty the chance • 
to vote on problem priorities and solution decisions. 
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While conaensus-buildirig^actlvities are Important 'throughout the school 
improvement process, they sees to be especial ly^Lnportant at, the point of 
'planning for implementation. In fact, an effective strategy used in Jt num- 
*ber of^ schools at that point was to expand the team's 'membership to include 
more of the potVntMl impletoenters „ „ 

Leadership in Three Schools ' r , 

The three schools—Northetn Elementary, Southern Elementary, and West 
Coast ^Middle School—had very different histories of leadership for school 
^hange. Each had some difficulty developing a stable pattern of leadership 
for the school improvement .activities being tackled b£ their teams. These 
problems were effectively resolved in the cases of Northern and Southern, but 
contributed to the general setbacks that confounded the change effort at West 
Coast Middle School. ■ 

Northern Elementary . Both /the principal and the assistant superin- 
tendent for curriculum were very supportive of the group decision-making 
process at Northern* As team members, they attended all* team meetings,^ 

though they chose to play non-directive roles. The philosophy underlying the 

* 

principal's approach is revealed in a letter to the RDU project director, ^ 
where he emphasized ****the need for grassroots involvement. .. [and] insisting 
on staff making the decisions.,. as staff will have to live with such de- 
cisions." • 

Internal guidance for the curriculum improvement effort was to be 
provided by the team coordinator , who was promoted from reading teacher to 
distrifcE^reading coordinator during the course of the project. This individ- 
ual was inexperienced and uncertain of her role for the first months of the 
project, but later emerged as an energetic enthusiast who was viewed as an 
* import ant component o£ the success of the school's improvement effort. 
^ A factor that* helped to 'compensate for the relatively weak internal 
leadership situation during the first year was the intense assistance provided 
by an extetnal consultant group. This group was composed of staff from 
. several agencies, including the state department of education, the regional 
/^^intermediate service agency, . an educational research" and development lab, and 
an educational research and information service. During some of the local 
workshops, the external consultants actually outnumbered the members of 

the local action teamj The linker, waji an employee of the intermediate 

» * 

\ 
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-service agency* She vis very active behind the scenes and provided encourage- 
ment tp the staff, helped then tQ complete assignments begun during the 
workshops, worked with menfcers.of the external consultant team to tailor thq 
processes to fit the pchooi'a particular rieeds, and made all the logistical 
arrangements for the workshops'. ^ 

Southern Elementary * The afctive involve&^pt of the school principal was 
» ■ 
a "Significant factor that contributed to the achievement of fundamental, 

school-wide change at Southern Elementary. In fact, the principal pushed 
hard for adoption of a comprehensive sdtution to the school's problems and, 
specifically, for adoption of IGE. This pressure almost backfired, since 
Uomfe staff initially resisted the implementation of IGE simply because they 
felt it was being forced on them. Although the decision was made by total 
' faculty consensus, some teachers reportedly felt as though "words were being 
put into their mouths." Paradoxically, IGE itself calls for more participa- 
tory decision making through the establishment "of instructional units and a 
representative instructional improvement committee. With the help and 
encouragement of a university-based IGE consultant and a newly hired assistant 
priw^pal for curriculum, both the staff and the principal slowly gained % 
confidence in the decision-baking capability of the committee. 

Another individual who played an important facilitative and supportive- 
role in the change effort was the school's external linker, in t^is case an 
employee of the local teacher education center. The linker was extensively 
involved in the s choo l's problem- solving activities? she met with the 
school's facilitators several times a week for long periods of time; attended 
alljjJf the faculty meetings related to the project; helped with planning 

agenda^, brainstorming, writing and editing proposals; and piSt the school in 
« 

touch with technical assistance and material resources. As the principal 
said, "It's easy to sit back and say I'm doing the best I can. The support 
person really gives you core incentive to try, and she broadens your v 
perspective." ^ 

West Coast Middle School. West*Coast* Middle School would not hive 
attempted.an organized effort to solve its probltfa with slow readers had it 
not been for the instigation of the district_assistant superintendent. This 
persoh was described as a very skillful, charismatic individual. R&wever, 
once the program was selected, he apparently moved on to other interests 
and provided littl* continuing support. The principal of West Coast Kiddle 
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School was a low-profile administrator who chose not to rally staff support 
for the program and who delegated all responsibility for program implementa- 
tion to the school's reading coordinator. s 

The linker made bi-weekly visits to assist the reading coordinator 
with evaluation plans, implementation strategies, and the specifics of 
^developing an effective instructional program. However, the lack of forceful 
leadership when the now reading program was first selected was not overcome' 
during the implementation stage. 
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FACTORS' AFFECTING TEAM EFFECTIVENESS* PROCESS 
H&w Important is the problem-solving model? ' >Vs x w 



Earlier , we mentioned that local action teams in the RDU program were 
expected to follow a "problem-solving/kftowledge utilization" model to ac- 

- coopliih the specific objectives of their school improvement e^rts* 
The key characteristics of this model are thorough analysis and prioritiza- 
tion of school needs or problems prior to searching for school improvement 
strategies; a search outside the local school system for assistance and 
information (particularly in the search for solutionis to problems) ; and a 
focus solutions that have been field-tested and empirically validated* 
One can talk about the model^^Ba f^ur-phase process beginning with problem 
identification^id contimiing_with solution selection, planning" for implemen- 
tation, and inplementation Atself. Although largely sequential, the phases, 
or stages, often overlap in practice » 

To judge the exteht to which the RDU sites had engaged in sound problem- 
solving processes, ve identified a nanfaer of criteria for each stage of a 

f^ational" problem-solving model * These criteria are listed in Figure 2*^ In 
our subsequent analyses, we found that adherence to these problem?solving 
practices was significantly correlated with the degree of positive organiza- 
tional" change — that is, with a summary Index of the amount of improvement in 
curriculum, materials, joethods* Structure, teacher morale, pupil performance, 
and scope or severity of the targeted problem* To summarize, improving the 
quality of the problem-solving process apparently had a significant impact 
upon the functioning of the School and the quality of its curriculum* 

What is a reasonable schedule of meetings and mi lestones? 

T I r 

In order to maintain ^taff enthusiasm fpr the school improvement effort, 

the process should not be allowed to drag on too long* In particular, it is 

important not to use up all the energy and motivation for the project during 

problem"identi£ication and solution selection, since no lasting impact can be 

* 

achieved unless a volution is actually implemented* Conversely, the team 
should not assume that a very general definition of a problem (such as "we 
have a reading problem 4 ) will be sufficient to indicate the types of v curri- 
cula* materials, or methods that would be most useful* Another potential pitt 
fall, which we observed fairly often, was the tendency of teams to define the 



Figure 2 , 
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.PRACTICES CONTRIBUTING TO SOOND PROBLEM SOLVING 



Problem identification 



• Alternative definitions of the problem are posed and carefully con- 
sidered. The problem is not siaply -a restatement of preconceived 
assumptions about needs or the pet theory of a particular cliqke or . t 
individual. A 

• Adequate evidence^of the problem is obtained (though, in some cases, 
this may not require extensive documentation or new data colle^on)., 

• the problem is analyzed before the search for a solution is begun. 
This includes: 

— identifying concrete prjoblem indicators 

* — analyzing -perceived causes m N 

— assessing specific needs * Y * - 

— weighing these needs in relation to other school 
priorities 

• The definition of the problem is clear, manageable, and acceptable to 
both the administration 4hd relevant staff. The problem definition is 

.neither too narrow (trivial) nor too broad (grandiose). . 

Solution selection 

— 

4C» Appropriate external resources are consulted in the search for a 
solution; this may include fin intermediate service district, 
thd" state department of education, universities, educational r&d 
labs, educational information storage and retrieval services, etc. 

• The select Ipnjprocess begins mainly after suggestions are obtained 
from the appropriate external resources* If locally familiar solu- 
tions are contemplated while the formal search process is taking < 
place, the final selection is postponed until the' formal search 

process is completed and all alternatives are considered* 

; 

• The alternatives" are carefully examinedr thettruertts and ttemeri^s - 
are examined according to explicit criteria, including: 

— evidence of effectiveness 1 

— relevance to the original problem statement^ 

— suitability and manageability in the local 
school context ' 

— acceptability to both the administration 
and relevant staff 

— other locally determined criteria 

* ■ + * * . 

• Additional information about the solution is sought (for example, , 
through site visits, Consultation, etc*) or additional searches are 
ordered when questions arise that are unanswered by the information 

-^^yielded by the original search* 
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Planning for 'implementation J 

* \ * 

• ThFcx>nAtraInta that will affect implementation are realistically 
assessed and efforts are nade to resolve them. 

• Administrative support .and cooperation and. the support and cooperation 
of potential implementers are gained or reinforced* 

• , Focal plans are drawn L to govern, 

— * leadership and staffing of Impletnentati9n team 

— field trials 
" resource needs-(ioneyr~ttaterials- r -jequipment) 

— scheduling of treatment 

— distribution of treatment among students and staff 
^> — training or staff 1 development \ 

*~ feedback or evaluation 

— public relations with nonparticipating staff or community 

• Measures are taken to ensure tha't the chosen product or program 
ptftains its essential features and goals in the course of imple- 
mentation* 

• The product is modified, aa needed , to anticipate: 

rious product or program defects 
"genuine local needs! of students or staff 
unalterable constraints of the situation 



special opportunities or leverages in the situation that al- 



Jjdw for- enhancement 
Implementation 



of the product or the program's effect 



N/7 



All elements of the Implementation plan are borne in mind and 
realized in some form* 

Any difficulties that arise .during implementation are realistically 
assessed and efforts are made to resolve Jthpm* 

Measures are taken to ensure that the chosen product oryrogram 
retains its essential features and goals throughout implemen- 
tation* 




1. 



• The product is TOdified^afc needed , to. respond £0. U 

obvious product or program defects 
— genuine localjieeds ot students or staff 
~ unalterable oonkttaints of the situation 
^ — special opportunities or leverages in the 

situation that allow for enhancement of 
% the product or fhe program's effect' 
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.problem in terms of the type'of innovation tfcey wanted r rather ,thai>. oafe£pUy 
analyzing current weaknesses in the school f s* program. Thus it is very ^ 
important to avoid oversimplifying *fche process, while at the same time 
maintaining team momentum. A reasonable goal is to spend no more than one 
school year— or even less— identifying the problem and selefcting a solution. 
If the process is begun in the fall, the school year then ends on a high 
note,^with everyone looking forward to positive action toward implementation 
the following year. 

\ It is more difficult to suggest a. reasonable level of effort iot the 

^process" within this .time spaa* %tie level of effort depends on whether the 

school has .been through the process before, how much new data collection and 

lis are needed, how broadly the problem is defined, and how complex the 

planned solutions are. In our observation, if the goal^is to achieve very 

* 

broad and significant changes, the team should tje willing to devote consider- 
able effort to the process--a? much as. 30 or more person-days (days times 
persons) per year. In most cases , this would allow for weekly meetings of 
about one hour, or monthly meetings of several hours or more. If teams meet* 
less frequently^than once a month, there tends to be a serious loss of v 
momentum between meetings. 

The Problem-Solving Process in Three Schools 
" ™ * * 

♦ 

The teams at Northern, Southern, and West Coast Schools had very differ- 
ent experiences in terms of the activities in which they engaged and the 
amount of time they' spent on these activities. As seen in fche vignette ( 
'below, the process at Northern was very detailed, involved very high levels 
of effort/ and took a long* time. This was, at least to some extent, due to 
lacjc of experience on the part of school staff *nienbers, although the staff 
believed that they spent too much time on problem de^iftition. At west Coast 

4 

Middle 'School , few of the activities presehted in Figure 2 were conducted. . 
— , . ' 

^Jbe e ntire process of defining the problem, choosing a solution, and planning 

for implementation was so abbreviated ,that there was no time for reflection 

on the match between the school *s needs $nd the improvement activities 

intended to meet those needs* At ^Eknjtherp Elementary, the process was closer 

to our ideal model. * 

Northern Elementary. The "kick-off* for the curriculum improvement ef- 
fort at Northern Elementary was a one-hour orientation session for the entire 
faculty in October 1976. Two months later, met&bers of the external consultant 

aroup visited the school to conduct individual interviews with the teachers 

O 



team m 

./'need?? 



afa to observe their classrooms.. The information obtained duri^ this 
vi»^t~including a preliminary analgia o£ problems perceived iji the reading 
program—was. shared with the local action team atf its first meeting, freld 

* late in -January 1977, Between Sand^ry and Au$ust^*i977 ejght full days of 
team meetings were dejroted to further specification,, « student and progr^a^ • 

between meetings a- great deal of effort was spent collecting £nd ^ ^ 

T analyzing data through teacher interviews, student testing, etc. The result 

was fi problejAtatement' that confirmed the needs voiced by the tpachers at 

>_ _the beginning of the effort. „ , ^ • 

~ The staff at Northern paintained their enthusiasiftfor the projifet de-~ 

* - * * # , 

- spite their feeling that too much time had beea spent on proble^m identif i- t 

cations During" August and September 1977 the local action team met twice 
{again, these were fiull-day sessions) to specify solution selection criteria 
and to screen the alternatives selected for* them by the project staff. ^Jix ^ 
of theie alternatives were presented to the faculty during an all-day meeting 
in October. An all-day follow-up meeting of the local action team, confirmed 
the faculty's decision to adopt the reading management system. During the 
JL9?7-78 school year, the local action team met .only three timeS? these ses- 
sions* were devotfcd to developing an inplementation^lan". Finally, in July 
1978 the local action team participated in a full week of .intensive inservice 
> . in the adoption of the re«ing management system. A one-day^ssion for the 
entire faduUy was held in October 1978. The Remainder of the yeSr was spent 

* in modifying the reading management system for use Jin itp school. Parts of 
the sydtem were finally implemented in the fall of'1979. 

* ■ "*-,*»*• 

Southern Elementary . tfhe entire faculty of Southern Elementary was 
, oriei^ed to the goals of the*HDU program during a bne-lpur faculty meeting \ 
* ^in.Septentoef 19,76. The three facilitators then" attended* a # two-day, state- 
wide orientation meeting, where ^they* were trained in group problem-solving * 

* techniques. •'Cater that month, theflf acuity brainstcjnned problems during' a 
one-hour faculty Dieting* After/thfe meeting, the results were summarized 

.by the facilitating team and distributed to the faculty for prioritization. 
In January the facilitators* atte&ed another five-day* statewide workshop ih 
.which they learned how *tg clarify the schools problems and write a* problem . 
— statement. /This information was shared with tlje faculty during another staff 
meeting later* in the month. Between January and March 1977, the facilitator ' . 

* * * * * *■ v . v *• ' 

r * ■ . * . • * 
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team mt several times to work on the problem statement and op a request for 

information on relevant products. The drafts of ,these documents- were re- 

• * 

viewed by key faculty members! - \ 

^ When the suggested alternatives were received frcta the project staff 

* i 

several weeks later, the facilitator team met several times to screen the 
products, three of which fchey chose* to present .to the faculty. The faculty 

(hen net in grade-level groups *io discuss and prioritize the options* During 

« * 

the following ocfoth, various steps were taken to gain more information about 

the options, including visits to sites where the products were being used, 

awareness Sessions conducted b£ product consultants, and a meeting with ex- 

perts in the state department of education. The final decision to v select 

IGE was arrived at„in two faculty meetings in June 1977. During, these meet- 

irigs, the staff were divided into cross-grade groups, each of which had to 

reach a. consensus through collective deliberation. During* the second meeting 

they decided on IGE. " * 

Planning for implementation of IGE took place during a twor-day session 

# 

in the summer of 1977, and the first day of planning for the school yeat was 

■ m 

also devoted to a discussion of IGE. The school began the year under the IGE 
organizational model, and a university-based consultant in XGE then met with 
the staff on a monthly basis throughout the year to provide them with inten- 
stffe inservicp in all aspects of the innovation. 

A _ 

West Coast fiddle School, problem identification and product screening 

for West Coast Middle School we re^ both accomplished during a two-de^ workshop 
in the late spring of 1977. during the first day of this session, the 
decision-making group brainstofaed about problems with the school \s reading # 
program and also discussed the school's objectives. These problems and % 
objectives were diffuse and not prioritized. The next step was to havs bjen 
a specification of program selection Criteria; however, the teachers were 
impatient and 1 wanted to review available products. Therefore, the following 
day was spent examining and discussing materials on hand at the regional 
faflucationaj lab where the meeting was being held. A few "phone calls were 
made to developers, and, by the end oP the day, a program' for teaching slow 
readers had been selected. A follow-up meeting during the summer was devoted 
to a discussion of implementation plans, including arrangements 'for a training 
workshop in September* This training session proved to be enormously 
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disappointing because the trainers were insensitive to the difference* 
between West Coast Middle School and their own school?. Most of the school 
teachers later dropped out of the program. Nothing happened J for several 
months, until th? school's reading coordinator was hired. After that, very 
little attention was paid to the program except by the reading coordinator 
and the RDU linker. With very little support. from the principal or staff, 
the reading coordinator developed a remedial reading program that is quite 
different from the program originally selected. 
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Local action teams can be an effective vehicle for shared decision 
** ^taking in school improvement efforts* thared decision making facilitates 
the achievement^ of school improvement objectives by spreading project 
ownership; by eliciting multiple perspectives, insights, and expertise; by 
minimizing the effects of a priori assumptions; and by focusing attention on 
objective^ that might otherwise be neglected. Shared decisionmaking may 
also improve staff morale; improve coordination, communication, and artic- 
* ulation wltfcin and across grade levels; and help foster staff developmen^. / 
A -number of factors can contribute to the effectiveness of a local 
action team. The mop % .important of these are: 

• representatlorron the tjpam of both administrators and 
those who .will'be directly" affected by the decisions, 

. namely tSacKers; ' . , * * 

• L adequate pyeparatiqn^fqr tepm roles; 

#' strong and^ef f ec^^teamr l$&ershipy 

« collect i^ dW^^ratipA*nd democratic decision 

Wing; m * m ^ ' • " . 

m-t supportive pfXpcipal-*-and, if the principal 
a is not «^tj&^ involved, -Adequate ^ftmunication 
. * with the prffoipal/ ^ ^ * 

, assistanCefirora^n external facilitator as required; 

w * ef fortfe £6 .spread project ownership to non-team 

• . meters ;„* ", 

* m 

* • adherence "to sound aroblero-solving practices; 

m idherehce to a reasonable 'schedule of meetings and 
milestones^ ■ t 

■ V at reasonable balance between process sophistication 
aid simplicity, especially in- problem identification; 

- . aid * ' " 

• /willingness and abflity to devfcte considerable energy 

and Resources to the school improvement effort* * 
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t \ NO TE ON METHODS 

The recommendations presented in this ife£ort are based on an analysis of 
qualitative (noj-quantif ied) data from 49 sites that participated in the RDU 
program. These sites were selected from fcmong 91 sites on which Abt Assoc! * 
ates ha* both qualitative and quantitative data, in order to focus only on 
the most typical site: one with a school-level, as opposed to district-level, 
local action team* Although this type of si t^ represents approximately 70 
percent of the 91 sites, at the tine this report was being prepared data were 
available only on the 49 included in the analysis for this report* 

A few of the sites were "case study sites*" These sites were visited 
regularly by a tiase study writer over a period of several years* The case . 
study writers were deployed by the seven operational RDU projects rather 
thai) by Abt Associates, though the Abt Associates research team had some 
influence over the content and analysis of the case study data* The case 
study sites were not chosen by use of a statistical sampling scheme; however, 
all projects selected the sites to be included in case studies before there 
were any data that would have allowed a prediction of "success* 0 Each 
project sponsored the development of case studies on at least six of the 
sites they served, although at the time this' report was being prepared, very 

4 * 

few of the case studies were available* As a result, this report is based on 
data from just 14 "case study sites*" 

v Most of the sites were visited by mesobers of the Abt Associates research 
team**^The nusber of person-days at a sfte varied from £our to se?en* During 
the sifc*, visits, a topical guide was used as a basis for conducting open-ended 
„ interviews^ with school and district administrators and with a sample of be* 
tween five and ten teachers and specialists at each site* Site visit notes 
were developed on the basis of the interviews and were written according to 
the topical interview guide* sites were selected for site Visits as follows; 
each project nominated their most problematic site and the ^site that best ex- 
emplified what they were trying to do; four more were sampled randomly frcfa 
among the remaining sites in each project, excluding those which were "case 

study sites."' t , . i * 

£ \ . 
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Due to the elimination of sites vitfi district-level local action teams, 
the analysis for this report focused On cites in only five of the seven 
ROD projects, excluding the sites in the National Education Association 
and Georgia State Department of Education projects. While the report thus 
omits much that is unique about these two projects, our -subsequent analyses 
of their sites reveals that the recommendations presented irTShis manual 
are also afc>plicable to them. 

{ For this repoft, the case studies and site visit materials were read 
and synthesized by the primary report authors.* Key findings were also sub- 

stantiated by analyses of our quantitative data on All 91 sites. For pre- 

✓ 

liminary results frcrn these analyses, see Linking R&D With Schools: Product 
and Process (Karen Seashore Louis, ^980). This report is available frcxn Abt 
Associates Inc. for $1.00* t 

Later analyses in this -project will be based not only on these data, 
but upon a survey of teachers and principals in a total of 131 sites. These 
surveys focus more extensively on the practitioners 1 attitudes toward the 

services that they received in the program. The final reports of the studyV 

/ 

including a final report to practitioners, will be available }n the spring of 
1981. • 
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'ADDITIONAL INFORMATION FROM THE RDU PROGRAM 



Bach of the seven ROD .project* developed a mucber of products that could 
be useful to schools about to initiate a school improvement effort, or to 
external agents responsible for assisting in such "efforts . Thesfe products 
have been cataloged by The NETWORK, uhich operated one of the seven projects 
and which later received a contract from HIE to gather and document inform a- 
tion on the products of all seven projects. ^The catalog resulting frees this 
contract is called Resources fo/ Educational Program Improvement; A College ' 
tion of Materials from the R&D Utilization Prograg . Available from ERIC or 
from the Regional Exchanges , the catalog desc^bes 60 documents and tells how' 
to obtain then. The documents include: / ' 

# resources to help school staff work through aerogram • * 
improvement process—including how-to-do-it manuals; 

# role-related resources for linking agents— including 
one project's "tool kit" and a handbook; 

# resources fr cm' educational R&D — including descriptive 
, program catalogs and syntheses x>f research findings, 

with emphasis on the applicability of findings to the 
, " classroanj and 

• • 

# resources describing the RDU projects' experiences 
and learnings* * . _ 

Further information nay also be obtained on the Abt Associates study. 

The following reports are currently available or will be available shortly: 

+ Linking RtD With Schools: An HIE Program and its Policy Context 

# Linking R4D With Schools: An Interim Report 

# Tfetp Dse of R&D Products in the RDD Program 

# Training and Support of Educational Linking Agents - 

Reports on project Management practices and issues, lfhking ag£nt roles in 

the EDO-program, and perspective s^ f or analysing school improvement efforts 

(a casebook for school adkinistratotsj' wi^l be available in the fall of 1980. 

The final technical report qlf^the RDD study — an<J a final report to p yactitlofr- 

ers-^-wUl be available in the late winter* of 1991. All of these Reports may 

be dbtaJjied>^t~costr~by^vrtting tbs 

Dr. Karen Seashore Louis, Ph.D. 
Abt Associates Inc. 
55 Wheeler Street 
Cambridge, 02138 
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